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HE Koma are one of the many Negro tribes living on both 

sides of the political border between Abyssinia and the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan (fig. 1). The whole of this area has so 
far remained almost unexplored by anthropologists, both because 
of its lying outside the main traffic routes, and of its being con- 
sidered unsafe for travellers. In an indirect way, it has been 
affected by the great ethnical movements of Northeast Africa. 
The powerful northward thrust of Nilotic people from the Lake 
region in ancient times, the Abyssinian conquests in a westerly 
direction during the last few centuries, and the gradual Arab 
penetration from the north, with the extensive raiding, pillaging 
and slave-trading that went with them, have no doubt caused a 
certain ethnical confusion among the aboriginal tribes of Negro 
agriculturalists, but failed to bring about their complete an- 
nihilation. Though deprived to some extent of their independ- 
ence, greatly reduced in numbers, and forced to continual flights 
and struggle for life-preservation, some of these tribes have faith- 
fully retained the main aspects of their primitive culture. Up to 
this day, they represent an archaic survival of the “ old-Sudanese ” 
stratum, surrounded by younger and better developed cultural 
areas. I have recently sketched an ethnological survey of this 
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little-known cultural province, which I have termed “ pre- 
Nilotic.” ? 

Literature on the Koma in particular is very scarce,’ and this 
scarcity is the main excuse for the following short paper. The 
latter is based on notes I took during my stay in the Koma coun- 
try in 1939, in the course of what I then believed to be the initial 
stage of my researches in the area. Political events forced me to 


Fig. 1. Habitat of Koma. : 


interrupt my field-work, and have since made it impossible for 
me to resume it. The Koma language, which bears no resem- 
blance to any other known language, is itself unknown, and I 
personally was only at my first steps in my attempt to learn it. 
As, furthermore, no such a thing as a reliable Koma interpreter 


1 Un’areaica provincia culturale africana: i Pre-Niloti, Annali Lateranensi 
XII, 1948 (in press). 

2J. M. Schuver, Reisen im oberen Nilgebiet, Pet. Mitt., Ergzh. 72, 
Gotha, 1883; E. Cerulli, Etiopia occidentale, vol. II, pp. 93-95, Roma 1933; 
C. M. Kan, De reizen van J. M. Schuver in het gebied van den Blauwen 
Nijl, Tijdschr. v. h. Aardijksk. Gen., VII, Amsterdam, 1883 (with short 
vocabulary in appendix); F. D. Corfield, The Koma, Sudan Notes and 
Records XXI, P. L., pp. 123-165, Khartoum, 1938; V. L. Grottanelli, Ac- 
conciatura e vestiario dei Koma al confine etiopico-sudanese, Annali 
Lateranensi IX, 1945, pp. 303-29; the same, Materiali di lingua Coma, 
Rassegna di Studi Etiopici V, 1946, pp. 122-55. 
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existed, I based my notes mainly on what I actually saw, and 
relied very little on whatever explanations I managed to gather 
from the natives’ words. And here is the account of the burial 
I witnessed. 

Early one morning, on my arrival in the village of Malé (Bal- 
gush undergroup),® I was told that a woman had died there the 
previous evening. A number of people, some of whom had come 
from neighboring villages, had already gathered round the de- 
ceased’s hut when I entered it. The body lay stretched on the 
bamboo-fibre mat (sénsa) which constituted the woman’s bed 
and on which she had died. The women of the village had been 
waiting in the hut throughout the night, squatting all round the 
inner wall in a circle, smoking their big bamboo pipes and chat- 
ting in undertones. The atmosphere was filled with smoke, and 
a fire was lit in the central fireplace, where a large pot of water 
had been placed. Presently, the water being hot, the women 
began washing the corpse with it. When this operation was over, 
a middle-sized gourd containing castor oil was brought round, 
and two women smeared the body with it. What was left of the 
oil was then passed round among the women, who anointed them- 
selves with it, and then to the men outside the hut, who did the 
same. This was probably intended as a lustration. All the dead 
woman’s ornaments had been collected by her relations in a small 
heap. Strings of beads and large brass rings were now passed 
round her neck, wrists and ankles, and she was then arrayed 
with the two single pieces of clothing which form the Koma 
woman’s typical costume: the precious bark-cloth apron deco- 
rated with countless beads of ostrich egg shell,* and the bark-fibre 

3 The Koma formerly had, and still partly retain, a (non-totemic) clan 
organization. Under present conditions, however, clans have been largely 
broken up and a territorial organization tends to prevail. It is therefore 
safer to speak of ‘‘ undergroups.’’ The word ‘‘ village ’’ is here some- 
what inappropriate, as the Koma scatter their small beehive huts (shué) 
rather sparsely in the bush, sometimes at an average distance of a hundred 
yards from one another. 


4The use of these beads in Africa dates back to early prehistoric times, 
and is one of the typically archaic characters in present pre-Nilotic and 
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garment, curiously resembling a horse tail, which covers her but- 
tocks. Everything the woman had been wearing in her lifetime 
must be buried with her, and in the case of a man the same ap- 
plies to his spear and throwing-clubs. 

Once the body is thus dressed and ornamented, it is set in the 
burial position, with knees bent and held close to the breast, so 
that the chin rests on them. Arms are also doubled up, forearms 
being crossed, so that the left hand rests on the right shoulder 
and vice versa. A cord is then passed round the waist and arms, 
so that the latter are held close to the body, and is knotted be- 
hind the back. Ankles are also bound together. For some reason, 
however, knees were not bound in a similar way, so that the legs 
later regained their loose position during the short journey to the 
grave, and had in due course to be forced once more into the 
prescribed posture. The face is bandaged with cloth strips, in 
order to prevent any liquid dripping out of the mouth and nostrils 
during the burial, which would be an evil omen.’ Finally, the 
whole body is wrapped up in a white calico—the modern equiva- 
lent of goatskins formerly used for this purpose. 

In the meanwhile, men have been feverishly digging the grave 
a few yards outside the hut. A long straight spade, with a small 
half-moon-shaped iron blade, is used alternatively by the diggers. 
The grave’s shape is roughly rectangular, about 5 feet long, 3 feet 
wide and 5 feet deep. At the bottom of it, on one side, a further 
and smaller recess is dug, slightly shorter and considerably nar- 
rower than the main grave. The purpose of this second hollow, in 
which the body will eventually be laid, is to prevent earth from 


Nilotie cultures. Identical beads are made with the same technique by 
Bushmen in South Africa. See Acconciatura, ete., l. ¢., p. 325. 

5 Some interesting data about this practice and the beliefs connected with 
it among Eskimos, South American natives, etc., are given by Frazer, Taboo 
and the Perils of the Soul, edition 1911, p. 31. For the custom of tying 
the bodies of the dead and dying, see also R. Corso, Dell’uso di legare il 
morente, ete., Actes du Congrés de 1’Inst. Internat. des Lang. et des Civ. 
Afr., Paris, 1931; the same, Nuovi elementi sul rito della posizione ran- 
nicchiata, ete., Riv. di Antrop., XXXI, Roma, 1935. The very numerous 
references in literature cannot of course be quoted here. 
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shortly see. When the digging is completed, a few armfuls of 
fresh leaves from a special tree called bugush (fig. 2) are handed 
down to the gravediggers, who strew them freely in the inner 
recess. 

Presently, women proceed to distribute the funeral meal, con- 
sisting of durrha porridge in several large bowls and of a plate of 


Fig. 2. Preparation of the bugush leaves. 


honey. These dishes circulate both inside and outside the hut, 
people helping themselves in turn. The female mourners eat 
greedily while sitting around the corpse. The meal over, one or 
two of the women start the lamentation. It is at first a sort of 
broken wailing, which by and by takes the form of a funeral 
chant, as more and more people join in a chorus. Though arti- 
ficial at the start, it obviously has the effect of rousing sorrowful 
feelings among the singers, who till that moment had shown no 
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apparent grief and had behaved in a casual, matter-of-fact man- 
ner. Soon many of the mourners’ faces are lined with tears and 
bear signs of real sorrow. Presently the chant splits, as it were, 
in two: at intervals, the chorus is silent, and in these pauses one 
or the other of the mourners inserts woeful cries addressed to the 
deceased, such as “O my sister, farewell,” “ O my mother, fare- 
well.” The chorus then resumes its chant on a monotonously 


Fig. 3. The body is lowered into the grave. 


repeated tune. Up to this stage, women alone had been allowed 
into the hut. Now the male relations of the deceased and the 
other men of the community enter the hut one by one, showing 
signs of true emotion, and crouch to weep over the body. When 
the mournful procession is over, and each of those present has 
paid his or her supreme farewell to the dead woman, the hut is 
cleared; it must henceforward remain empty. Two of the de- 
ceased’s kinsmen, who are the last to leave the hut, lift the body 
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and carry it out through the low, narrow doorway. A few steps 
outside the hut, the corpse is handed by them to the undertakers 
(konashasha). 

These two men are now to play the leading part in the burial 
proper. They alone are allowed to step into the grave, which they 
have dug with the help of others. Each of them carries between 
his tightly closed lips a large green leaf of the above mentioned 


Fig. 4. The gourd containing beer is placed near the body. 


bugush tree. There probably is some symbolic significance con- 
nected with this particular tree, but, apart from this, the holding 
of the leaf is obviously intended to prevent the undertakers from 
uttering any word during the burial, i. e., in a symbolical way, to 
disclose the rites that are about to be performed. 

The konashasha lay the body down in the inner recess (fig. 3), 
placing it on its left side, so that the face is turned toward the 
main grave. As the latter is oriented from north to south, the 
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recess (fig. 4). As soon as this has been done, the body being 
finally arranged in its crumpled posture, four men stretch a large 
white calico across the grave. Each one of them holds one of its 
four corners, and they all lower it at the soil’s level, so that the 
grave itself and the undertakers crouching in it are entirely con- 
cealed from sight. A fifth man approaches, carrying a spear 
(shin) and a twig of a thorny bush called giggur. He lifts the 
outstretched calico for a second, and hands both items down to 
the konashasha. A few seconds later, spear and twig are handed 
back again to the same man, who carries them running into the 
hut. The speedy rite thus over, the white cloth is withdrawn and 


_taken away. 


Neither I, nor any one of the onlookers, had of course been able 
to see what had been going on inside the grave during the short 
moment it had been covered, and I dared not ask questions at the 
time, as all the Koma stood silent and almost breathless, appear- 
ing to be deeply concerned with the mysterious proceedings, 
which were obviously meant to remain secret. This is, however, 
the explanation I was given at a later time and somewhat reluc- 
tantly: the spear is symbolically thrust at the corpse’s chest (?), 
and the twig immediately placed near the would-be wound, so 
that the deceased’s soul may pass into it. The soul must hence- 
forth remain in the hut and protect its inhabitants. Further 
details I could not gather, and they would have been extremely 
difficult to collect without a thorough knowledge of the Koma 
language. A great deal more thus remains to be learned about 
the significance of these burial rites, and of the eschatological 
beliefs that go with them. 

The last part of the burial can be accomplished with the help 
of other members of the community. The undertakers place a 
number of short thick sticks across the inner recess’ opening, 
fitting them closely near one another. They then plaster them 
up with damp red clay, prepared by other men, so that the hollow 
is completely walled up. The two konashasha then climb out of 
the grave, still holding the leaf tight between their lips, and with 
the other men’s assistance they quickly refill the grave with the 
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earth heaped round it. The resulting mound is then trampled 
down by all the kinsmen. (Only the dead woman’s husband had 
abstained from joining in the last phase of the burial. I met him 
later, he was squatting near a bamboo bush all by himself in a 
secluded spot of the village, crying his heart out, a touching 
figure of grief and loneliness. When I patted his shoulder, he 
looked up. I stretched out my hand to him, and without getting 
up he clasped it in his own rough wrinkled hand. There was no 
other way I could express my sympathy to him, and I left him to 
his grief. Now to return to the burial.) Two sticks are embedded 
in the ground at each end of the grave, and a third one is laid 
across its length. The spade and the two wooden trays with 
which the earth had originally been removed are placed on the 
mound. No other memorial is erected, and when the village 
moves to some other place the grave is allowed to become over- 
grown with vegetation, so that after a few years it is hardly rec- 
ognizable any longer. 

On the fifth day after the death, the sacrifice of a goat is usu- 
ally offered. The people will gather round the grave, they will 
pray and then take part in a general libation, beer being pre- 
pared and offered by the deceased’s family. Great importance is 
attached to this ceremony. Should it be overlooked, the highland 
Koma believe that the offended spirit (bess) will violently show 
its wrath, taking the form of a whirlwind, upsetting and over- 
turning all the household implements, and there will be no sleep 
and no peace for the surviving members of the family until the 
proper ceremony has taken place. It may happen that beer is 
not yet available at the prescribed time. In this case, the cere- 
mony will be performed in a simpler form, and will then be 
repeated once more when drink is available. 

On the morning of the fifth day I returned to Malé, but partly 
because of the great poverty of this Koma section, and partly 
because a woman’s spirit requires less formal propitiation than 
that of a man, no sacrifice was being offered. They said that a 
goat would eventually be slaughtered on a later occasion, should 
things start going badly. However, the prayer and libation 
punctually took place at the appointed time. 
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The whole population of the village and neighborhood had once 
more gathered round the grave (fig. 5). They stood in a circle, 
some eight feet away from the mound, men and women together. 
Each of the elders (siggatd) in turn pronounced aloud solemn 
words whose general meaning, as it was summed up to me, was an 
imploration to the Supreme Being (Yere Siezi) to spare the lives 
of all survivors in the community. These short prayers were re- 


Fig. 5. The prayer meeting on the fifth day. 


cited intermittently in long, drawn tones, at an even pitch of 
voice. At each interval, all listeners joined in a chorus, each time 
repeating in a deep undertone the word tokon (“save us”). As 
soon as each elder had uttered the last word of his prayer, the 
whole audience fell on their knees, and then prostrated them- 
selves touching the soil with the palms of both hands and with 
their foreheads. (I am unable to say whether this custom had 
been adopted from the neighboring Mohammedans or not.) They 
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all remained in this position for a few seconds, in perfect silence. 
Presently the oldest man in the community got up, and all in- 
stantly followed his example. Then the next elder began his 
prayer, and so on to the last. This ceremony did not last longer 
than a quarter of an hour. As soon as it was over, the circle 
broke, and the people proceeded to the ceremonial drinking of 
beer (shui). This is a thick whitish liquid made of a variety of 
sorghum (siana), grossly ground and allowed to ferment for a few 
days. It is handed round in small cup-shaped gourds, but most 
of the people actually drink it out of the large earthen pots in 
which it has been prepared, holding from two to three gallons of 
the liquid. They sit or squat round it, and suck it up by means 
of long thin straws. Men drink first, then women, and last the 
children, including small tots of two and three. Though the 
Koma are very keen on musie and dancing, whenever they have 
a chance of gathering in sufficient numbers, there was no dance 
on this occasion, and as soon as drinking and talking were over 
the majority returned to their homes. 

I have so far described what I personally witnessed, and no 
other death occurred among the Koma during the few weeks I 
spent in their territory. The other Koma sections now living in 
the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan appear to have a similar form of 
burial, but Corfield’s description ® is too summary to make a 
comparison possible with regard to details. From one Koma in- 
formant who spoke a little Galla I gathered, however, that in 
past times funerals of elders were performed in an altogether 
different way. The body of an elder would be exposed on a plat- 
form (wuss) inside his hut, clad in all his ornaments, garments 
and arms, and left there for several years, until the hut showed 
signs of complete decay. The bones were then collected and 
buried in a small round’ grave just outside the hut. Now this 
form of burial is described by the Dutch explorer J. M. Schuver, 
who first visited the Koma in 18817 and his words confirm my 
information. The custom seems to have been abandoned in later 
6 The Koma, p. 144. 

7 Reisen, p. 69. 
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years as a probable result of foreign (mainly Galla and Arab, i.e., 
Hamitie and Semitic) influences. 

Koma burial customs thus show a combined nature, their main 
features being: (a) crumpled (doubled-up) position of the body 
(Hockergrab) ; (b) recess burial (Nischengrab) ; and (ce) platform 
exposure within the hut (Plattformbestattung). Features (a) 
and (b) very often go together, and (a) is indifferently combined 
throughout Africa either with inhumation in or near the hut 
(Hiittengrab), or with exposure (Aussetzung).* Feature (c) cari 
be considered a compromise between the two latter forms. Each 
of these aspects of burial has a wide geographical distribution in 
Africa, as well as in other continents. Though considerable lit- 
erature exists on the subject, regrettably no successful attempt 
has so far been made to trace the single burial forms back to the 
respective cultural areas from which they originated, especially 
for what concerns the various types of inhumation.® But to re- 
main in our particular field, a few more remarks may be made. 

The described burial customs are further evidence that the 
Koma must be considered one of the easternmost outposts of 
“ old-Sudanese ” culture towards the Hamitic area. In the latter, 
predominant features of burial are: stretched position of the 
body, simple grave (without recess), and stone mounds, or large 
trees planted on the burial site. Archaeological findings, though 
very rare, point to the possibility that palaeonegritic culture may 
have had in ancient times a more eastwardly diffusion on the 
eastern horn of Africa. Funeral orientation (body facing east) 
among the Koma and other Negro tribes of this area '° could be 


8 We owe to German authors the main systematic studies on burial forms, 
especially in Africa, as well as the best classification and technical ter- 
minology of them. See R. Andree, Ethnologische Betrachtungen iiber 
Hockerbestattung, Arch. f. Anthrop., N. V., Bd. VI (1907), p. 282 f.; C. 
Seyffert, Totengebriiuche und Todesvorstellungen bei den zentralafrikanischen 
Pygmiien, den Buschminnern und den Hottentotten, ibid., Bd. XII (1913), 
pp. 184-219; P. M. Kiisters, Das Grab der Afrikaner, Anthropos XIV-XV 
(1919-20), pp. 639-728, and XVI-XVII (1921-22), pp. 913-959. 

9 See a recent survey in G. Montandon, Traité d’ethnologie cyclo-culturelle, 
Paris, 1934, pp. 649-694. 

10 For the Uduk, see C. G. and B. Z. Seligman, Pagan Tribes of the 
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regarded as a further though frail argument in support of the 
latter hypothesis, on the basis of P. Chiomio’s interesting 
theory.” 

The significance of the body’s crumpled position, which has 
called for so many different explanations by anthropologists, can- 
not in our case be brought back to space economy, as not only 
the main grave, but the inner recess itself were large enough to 
contain more than one body, and their digging required indeed 
considerable extra work. An apotropaic explanation also seems 
to be out of the question, as the deceased’s spirit is deliberately 
“earried back ” into the hut, and meant to go on living in it in 
some way or other. A certain superstitious fear of ghosts is, 
however, by no means unknown to the Koma. As the embryo- 
logical theory must probably be altogether abandoned, the most 
likely explanation is that the body was meant to be laid down in 
a position of rest or sleep. The only reason the Koma would 
give, anyway, was that they simply did what their forefathers 
had done before them and taught them to do in turn. 

The rite of the giggur twig, into which the spirit of the de- 
ceased is supposed to pass, is fairly typical and I know of no 
other direct parallels to it. But it recalls other customs of Afri- 
can Negroes. The neighboring Mao place a green branch in the 
hand (or between both hands) of the deceased, so that the lower 
part of it rests in the grave, while its foliage emerges out of it; 
the branch will eventually sprout and give birth to a tree.'? The 
Thonga of southeast Africa have a similar custom, “rite du 
rameau.” '* The Kaffa and Galla custom of planting a tree on 


Nilotic Sudan, London, 1932, p. 441; for the Mao, V. L. Grottanelli, I Mao, 
Roma, 1940, pp. 271-272. 

11 Padre G. Chiomio, IMC., I Magi (Masi) nell’Ethiopia del Sud-Ovest 
Rass. St. Etiop., I (1941), pp. 288-290. According to his researches, the 
body’s orientation indicates the direction the tribe originally came from. In 
other words, a people whose ancient homeland lay in the south will bury the 
dead facing south, and so on. P. Chiomio maintains this to be the case, at 
least, of a considerable number of East-African tribes. 

12 V. L. Grottanelli, I Mao, op. cit., p. 272. 

13 H. A. Junod, Moeurs et coutumes des Bantous, Paris, 1936 vol. I, p. 137. 
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the burial site may well have originated from rites such as these, 
whose ultimate significance seems to lie in the belief in a con- 
nection of some sort between the survival of the deceased’s soul 
and the vegetation growing on the tomb.'* Examples of this con- 
ception may be found elsewhere, and deserve thorough study in 
Bas view of a better understanding of primitive eschatology. 
14Such beliefs are not mentioned in the best work we possess so far on 


after-death conceptions in Africa, B. Ankermann, Totenkult und Seelenglaube 
bei afrikanischen Vélkern, Zeitschr. f. Ethnologie 50 (1918), pp. 89-153. © 
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THE NULATO INDIANS 
JoHN M. McPHEE'! 


Fairbanks, Alaska 


le on the north bank of the Yukon, about eighteen 
iJ miles below the mouth of the Koyukuk River, is the village 
of Nulato, home of a small group of Indians belonging to the 
great Athapascan family. 

It would be hard to state with exactness the geographical limits 
of the territory claimed by the Nulato people. They spend their 
summers along the Yukon in their fish camps, and during the 
winter trap along the valley of the: Nulato River and across the 
Yukon into the Kaiyuh Mountains. Upriver operations extend 
close to the village of Koyukuk Station, and downriver to Kaltag, 
thirty-five miles below Nulato. 

Each family has its own trapping ground, which may be en- 
tirely different from its summer fishing location. These fishing 
camps and trapping grounds have been in the family for many 
years, and have been handed down from father to son for many 
generations. Public opinion prevents trespass by other families. 

So long as members of the family use a trapping ground every 
winter, its right to that ground is never questioned. Should they 
not trap a certain part of their ground for one or more winters, 
another party may ask their consent to use it during their ab- 
sence and receive permission to use it unless the owner doesn’t 
want the ground trapped for a few seasons as a conservation 
measure. 

Chiefs have nothing to do with ownership of family lands. It 
is an individual proposition entirely. The member of the family 

1Mr. J. A. Burgesse, of Arvida. Quebec, at whose request the present 
article was written and who kindly forwarded it to the editor, writes that 
his friend, Mr. McPhee, is connected with the Alaskan Railroad and has 
been in Alaska, he understands, for upwards of thirty years.—Ed. 
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who is recognized as the one in charge of the trapping ground 
may sell the land itself to members of the tribe, or may lease it to 
an individual for trapping purposes on a percentage of the catch 
basis. I have never heard of any trespassing being punished as 
publie opinion is strong enough to prevent it. Permission to trap 
on one’s ground is often given to needy relatives or friends as a 
matter of courtesy. 

When the father dies the trapping ground is inherited by the 
mother, who carries on the trapping with the assistance of the 
children. Often girls are just as good trappers and as skilled in 
woodcraft as boys. The oldest son may marry and bring his wife 
to the land, or he may go with her family to their ancestral trap- 
ping ground. While these Indians have lots of children, very few 
of them survive the early years of childhood; so the trapping 
grounds are not overpopulated. 

The name of the family trapping ground in the Nulato dialect 
is “ Gel-slo-ho,” which means “ Where I trap.” 

Fish-wheel sites on the Yukon are owned by both families and 
individuals. Anybody can hunt or pick berries any place that 
pleases him. Usually berries are picked near the fish camp where 
the family lives during the summer. Any person travelling 
through another man’s trapping ground may take any animal 
that he needs for food. However, making a trip to another man’s 
trapping ground to hunt moose would be considered very bad 
manners. 

Game and fur are conserved on the home grounds. Marten are 
not trapped until no trails are left to indicate that the last few 
animals have been taken, and the Alaska Game Law limits 
beaver to ten to each trapper which insures a perpetual beaver 
supply. Some trap lines are given a rest in alternating seasons 
if they show signs of being low on fur bearers. I believe that 
these conservation measures are the result of past experiences in 
killing the goose that laid the golden egg and going hungry be- 
cause of it. Beaver trenching and chiseling are not practiced, but 
doubtless were years ago. Moose and caribou have been wan- 
tonly slaughtered in the past by irresponsible natives, but today 
there are many individuals who are able to pass up a big game 
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animal without taking the cover off their rifles. That really takes 
self-control on.a native’s part as moose meat is always weleome 
on their tables and can always be sold easily, I know an Indian 
at Nulato whose dog team once ran between a moose cow and her 
calf in the deep snow, yet he didn’t shoot. I regard him as one 
Indian conservationist that I am sure of. 

In domestic life the woman is inferior to her husband. She 
is not consulted in important family decisions, must obey him 
absolutely, and, in case of divorce or separation, doesn’t have 
equal rights. I never heard of a henpecked Indian husband. A 
wife who would try to start any such unheard-of conduct would 
get a good punch in the nose from the husband. While a woman 
looks out for the education of the children, the father will take 
them in case of a divorce. The wife is really the husband’s 
property. However, good wives are well treated and, I believe, 
loved, too. When not drunk, these Indians are kind to one an- 
other. Drunk, they are another thing altogether, and many a 
wife gets a good beating from a drunken husband. Girls gener- 
ally marry the man that their parents tell them to marry, Chil- 
dren are prized, boys more so than girls, because a boy will 
become a producer and a help to his parents. 

A woman has the heavy end of the daily labor of life. The 
man hunts and traps, makes sleds, snowshoes and canoes. Women 
keep the house, cook, tend children, pick berries, tend fish traps 
and nets, cut and hang up salmon from the fish wheel, tan skins, 
make footwear and clothing, get wood, snare rabbits and grouse, 
haul water, weave netting in snowshoes, feed the dogs and per- 
form many other duties. They also trap to a certain extent. 
Women surely do the larger share of the work. 

A woman who is a good rustler may own various personal 
property such as good clothes, handsome fur parkies, sewing ma- 
chines and household utensils. A widow may own her house in 
the village. Whatever money a woman earns by trapping or 
making moccasins or fur boots or beadwork is hers to spend as 
she pleases, and what she buys with it is strictly hers, too. 

Women are considered inferior to man, but many of them are 
learning white people’s ways and are quite independent. Married 
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women are not free to come and go like their husbands. Both 
sexes have a comparatively loose moral code and both are jealous. 
I never heard of a woman’s society or organization of any kind, 
except a modern sewing group organized and maintained by the 
village school teacher. There are many taboos for women, one of 
which forbids them to eat moose heart. 

While women have no direct voice in public life and com- 
munity activities, they exert a strong indirect influence on them. 
They have no direct part in electing chiefs and I have never 
heard of female chieftains, but there are medicine women. 

The women have a leading role in providing the family food 
supply. They all have snare lines and many a meal time would 
come and go without the meal, were it not for the rabbits, grouse 
and ptarmigan from her snares, or the fish from her nets and fish 
traps. 

Descent is reckoned through the mother. While woman is con- 
sidered subordinate in theory, she is in practice fairly equal to 
man. Some women with strong characters and the mature ex- 
perience of middle age are the acknowledged equals of any man. 
Old Mrs. Stickman is a good example of this fine type of woman. 

Children rule the native household and are seldom punished. 
They are mature at about fourteen years of age and marry any 
time after that. They believe that a girl should be eighteen and 
the boy twenty for an ideal marriage, but this idea is a modern, 
white-man idea. When a boy kills his first game he is considered 
a hunter and almost a man. 

Young men are told of the wonderful old timers and are en- 
couraged to pattern their lives after them. Every boy wants to 
be a good runner and a good hunter. They are cautioned by 
their elders to work hard, to rise early, to eat sparingly, to con- 
trol their tempers and to be brave under all circumstances. Boys 
run foot races and in winter race sled dogs and also race one an- 
other on snowshoes. They pride themselves on their skill in 
canoes and are in them constantly in summer. Small boys are 
always hunting with bows and arrows and no small animal or 
bird is safe from their shafts. Girls are quieter in their play 
and try to imitate their mothers in their daily tasks; many of 
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them afford their mothers much pleasure and no little help in 
their efforts. 

The natives know many of the stars and tell time by the move- 
ment of the Big Dipper. Their own country is as familiar to 
them as is the interior of their home cabins. If a dead stick or a 
stone is moved, it will be noticed at once and commented on. 
All birds and water fowl are familiar to them as well as all game 
and fur animals. All plants and trees are well known and all 
have their uses. Some plants are used as medicines. Some peo- 
ple, but not all, are familiar with anatomy, taking good care of 
broken bones and bad cuts and effecting good cures. Medicine 
men are often called in to cure ills other than cuts or broken 
bones, but many of the natives now turn to white doctors when 
ill and when white doctors are available. Some natives who are 
well versed in native medicines, try to impart their knowledge to 
their children. 

A child begins to receive instruction from its parents as soon 
as it is able to absorb it. Boys are instructed by fathers and 
grandfathers, and girls by mothers and grandmothers. Children 
like to imitate their parents and are glad to assist their elders. 
Boys take naturally to hunting, dog driving, making sleds and 
snowshoes. Girls play with dolls, but would much rather pack 
a younger brother or sister on their backs in imitation of their 
mothers. They help about the house and begin very early to 
learn the duties of a woman. Much of their play is imitating 
their elders. 

Children learn their religious beliefs, traditions, legends and 
folklore by listening. Some apt boys are especially instructed in 
folklore by a father, grandfather or uncle. Some man may teach 
a favorite boy his special songs and dances. 

Children are encouraged to obey promptly, to be brave, gen- 
erous, truthful, honest, enduring and hardy. They are told tales 
of great men who lived in the past and who were prominent be- 
cause of all these virtues, and encouraged to be like these old 
heroes. Laziness, boasting and quarreling are frowned on. Jeal- 
ousy seems to be a native Indian trait. They are encouraged to 
be on the square with all men who treat them fairly, but to trim 
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a trader is no sin in Indian eyes. The traders never pass up a 
chance to give them a good trimming. Politeness and courtesy 
are encouraged by most every one. Ignorant, impolite and dis- 
honest people are pointed out as horrible examples. Children are 
also frightened into good behavior by telling them that owls will 
get them. When children do anything well, everybody praises 
them highly. 

I have never heard of keeping young boys and girls separate 
to ensure the right sex conduct. Children living in tents or one 
room cabins with the parents learn all about sex by observation. 
They are not very old before they know all about it. There is 
no privacy in the average Indian home. 

At puberty a girl is secluded for at least twenty days, prob- 
ably longer. I believe that during this time her hair is not 
combed for fear of her hair falling out. I also believe that she is 
supposed to suck her drinking water through a tube and to use 
special dishes for eating during her seclusion. I don’t know of 
any of these rites for boys. 

Parents train the children and are assisted by the grand- 
parents. Older brothers and sisters lend a hand in child training 
at times. Children are loved and treated with affection and are 
very seldom punished, even when they deserve it. Like white 
people, some children run wild without restraint or instruction, 
while other families are most solicitous of their children’s up- 
bringing. Some families are deeply religious and try to impress 
their children with the white man’s moral code. Some of these 
well-taught children grow up to be models of good behhviour, 
while others turn out to be drunken loafers. Most well brought 
up Indian children grow up to be decent adults and good citizens. 
The ones who are let run wild by their parents turn out the other 
way. Without a doubt the training by the Catholic Church of 
the Nulato people has been a great blessing to them, both men- 
tally and morally. 

Individual men will own dog teams and motor boats and 
houses in the village, just as a woman will own a good cook- 
stove, sewing machine or a gasoline-powered washing machine. 
The village owns a community dance hall built by voluntary 
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labor. Personal property is bought from the traders with money 
obtained by selling their fur catches, or it may be inherited from 
the parents. Property of the dead is generally given away to 
those people who assist in giving the deceased a good funeral. 

I have never heard of songs, dances, rites, legends, names or 
magic formulae as having been owned exclusively by particular 
individuals or families. However, when a person sings a certain 
song he will mention whose song it is, and will acknowledge 
whose special dance he may be doing. 

A man who kills a large game animal has exclusive right to it, 
but he generally shares it with the rest of the villagers. For 
himself he will keep the paws of a bear, and if the animal is a 
moose, his portion will be the nose, kidneys, heart, ribs and fat. 
If the lucky hunter kept the entire animal for himself he would 
lose his good standing with the other villagers and -be considered 
as stingy. I once knew a young Indian who won first prize at the 
Fairbanks Dog Races. This amounted to about $1500.00. He 
told me that rather than drive his dogs home to Tanana, he was 
going to take them home by plane because there were several 
Indian villages which he would pass through on the way home 
and each one would expect him to put on a potlatch. All the 
Indians of these villages resented his going by air and passing 
them up, all agreeing that he was “ stingy as a white man.” In 
later years this fellow fell into a lot of hard luck which was easily 
explained by the other Indians as punishment for his greed. 

When an old time Indian gives a present, he expects to receive 
one in return. I never heard of any system of money such as 
wampum being in use up here. The older people adhere to the 
system of a gift for a gift, but the younger ones expect everything 
for nothing. I once saw a bright purple rain coat that would just 
fit a big old Indian woman whom I knew in Nulato, so I bought 
it and sent it to her. She wasn’t satisfied until she had made me 
a fine pair of sealskin water boots in return. This gift for a gift 
is not only a matter of friendship, but is regarded as justice and 
good business, too. 
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